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aeroplanes with interrupter gears arrived on the
Western Front. (The Sopwith 1| Strutters were
the first British aircraft to be normally fitted with
interrupter gears.) From that time onwards, fast
single-seater fighter-aeroplanes were supplied to
squadrons for fighting purposes.

(v) But superiority in the air depended also on
the attacking of enemy aerodromes and aircraft
parks. For it was soon found that an aeroplane is
more vulnerable on the ground than it is in the air,
because it is practically immobile and the attacker
has all the advantage of manoeuvrability. For
this purpose, new squadrons were formed of fighters
and scouts, partly withdrawn from other squadrons
and partly supplied from factories at home. So
successful was this aggressive policy that, in the
early part of the Somme Battle of 1916, the German
Air Force was largely ineffective. We had gained
air superiority.

(vi) In 1917 and 1918, however, air superiority
was sometimes ours and sometimes the enemy's.
And, because of the enormous expansion of the
air arm on both sides, the idea of local air superior-
ity came into being. Before a big air raid, and
before an important offensive on the ground, it
was necessary first to establish air superiority over
a certain area of country, so as to deny the enemy
knowledge of our intentions and to ensure adequate
artillery preparation. Thus, on one part of the
front the Allies might have air superiority, while
on another part the enemy might enjoy it,

(vii) During the last few weeks of the campaign
in Palestine, before and during Allenby's final and
successful advance, it was very obvious that we
had air superiority. Not an enemy aeroplane
appeared above our lines for weeks on end; and,
when the time for advance came, our bombers
were able, almost without molestation, to destroy
railway junctions, telegraph centres, and supply
and ammunition dumps far behind the Turkish
.limes, and to harass the retreating Turkish columns
with deadly effect.

9. Co-operation with the Army. Having estab-
lished the fact that all successful air action,
especially co-operation with the land forces, de-
pends upon a certain measure of local superiority
M'tiie air, we may now examine the various ways
in which the air arm can help the land forces.

(i) Reconnaissance is the first. During the
retreat from Mons the B.F.O. in France worked as
a* whole, carrying out continual reconnaissance for
General Headquarters. The reports it rendered to
Sir John French's staff, not only of the positions
of the advancing Overman columns, but also of the
fortunes of our own rearguards, were of the utmost
value. Difficulty was experienced in communicat-
ing with an aeroplane in the air. In fact, it was
found almost impossible to send up anything but
a pre-araanged message. But communication from
tilie aeroplane to the ground was accomplished by
the simple expedient of dropping a written message,

in a weighted bag with coloured streamers, on to
the headquarters for which it was intended. Satis-
factory communication between an aeroplane and
the ground was never achieved until the perfec-
tion and general adoption of wireless telegraphy
and telephony. Throughout the War, regular
air reconnaissance was carried on for General
Headquarters, with special attention to the move-
ments of railway trains behind the enemy lines,
and to the quantity and kind of rolling stock at
railway junctions and in sidings. By this means,
General Headquarters were informed of aU impor-
tant railway movements that might indicate a
massing of enemy troops; and were able to antici-
pate his intentions and take steps to frustrate
them. Naturally, the enemy soon learned to carry
on his movements by night; but this led to the
adoption of night reconnaissance which, on many
occasions, produced extremely valuable reports.

(ii) Artillery Observation. When the war of
rapid movement gave place to a more or less
stationary struggle, as at the Battle of the Aisne,
aeroplanes were detached from tjbe parent organiza-
tion and lent to army corps for the observation of
artillery fire. This practice was continued there-
after, and led to the definite allotment of B.F.O.
squadrons to corps and armies for this and other
army co-operation work. As in reconnaissance, the
difficulty of communication was immediately felt.
It was, for artillery observers, an even more
serious one. Whereas infantry and cavalry com-
manders might be content to receive written reports
of pre-arranged reconnaissances, or casual notes of
unexpected enemy movements, the officers who
were fighting our guns needed to be in constant
and immediate communication both ways with
their observers in the aeroplanes. They not only
required to be told exactly where their shells were
falling after every round until they had "found"
their target, but they also wanted to direct the
attention of their observers to different targets
from time to time. This difficulty had been fore-
seen before the War, and as early as 1912 it had
been realized that the only satisfactory method of
communication with aeroplanes was by means of
wireless telegraphy. But lack of funds prevented
adequate research and experiment, and the pur-
chase of suitable equipment, so that at the begin-
ning of the War we had only two aeroplanes fitted
with wireless. Meanwhile, artillery observers sent
down "corrections," of a very general sort, by
means of red and green "Very" lights. Later,
electric flashing lights using the Morse code were
used. As more and more aircraft were equipped
with wireless, this visual signalling was given up;
but it was not finally abandoned until about May,
1915.

With the installation of wireless, artillery
observation from aeroplanes began to be infin-
itely more valuable and reliable; and at the
Battle of Loos (September, 1915) the artillery staff,
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